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AT  SEA 
(January  4,  1913) 

PART  merges  into  whole 
Here  where  abideth  free 
The  universal  soul 

And  time  has  space  to  be. 
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GIBRALTAR 

Exult!  the  grey  Atlantic 
Is  left  behind  at  last. 
Rejoice!  the  shores  romantic 
Loom  dimly  thro'  the  vast. 

And  is  that  dark  Gibraltar? 

Oh  brighter,  closer  grow! 
Lo,  there  was  Amnion's  altar ! 

Lo,  here  is  Gades !     Lo, 

These  are  the  very  portals 
Of  that  old  sea  of  doom 

Where  mortals  and  immortals 
Have  labored  at  the  loom 

Of  life  for  ages,  weaving 
What  ages  still  shall  rend, 

Till  love  shall  cease  achieving 
And  hope  and  fear  have  end. 

O  shores  of  man's  endeavor, 
O  shrines  of  gods  o'erthrown, 

O  sea  whereon  forever 

The  winds  of  fate  are  blown, 
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Be  still  within  your  giving 
Some  gift  to  us  who  cry, 

To  make  us  richer  living, 
Nor  leave  us  loth  to  die. 

Exult !  the  grey  Atlantic 

Fades  like  a  troubled  dream 

While  shapes  of  shores  romantic 
On  the  horizon  gleam. 

See,  there  is  dark  Gibraltar ! 

Oh  brighter,  brighter  grow. 
And  here  was  Ammon's  altar ! 

Ceuta !    Gades !    Lo. 

January  ii,  1913. 
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RONDA,  SPAIN 

RONDA  spells  Surprise  and  Discovery.  I  was 
made  to  think  of  the  place  in  the  New 
Testament  where  Christ  was  taken  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain  and  shown  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  Ronda  is  not  exactly  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, for  the  railway  climbs  easily  to  it  as  it 
crosses  the  range,  and  you  have  little  idea  that 
so  much  is  below  you.  But  you  walk  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  that  drops  sheer  down  four 
hundred  feet,  and  before  you  stretches  a  pano- 
rama of  valley  and  mountain  so  utterly  without 
foreground  that  you  gaze  giddily.  You  feel 
exalted,  as  if  you  had  been  translated  suddenly 
into  the  upper  air.  You  can  think  of  no  words 
but  Prospect,  Behold,  and  these  you  do  not 
utter.  You  are  scarcely  conscious  of  any  faculty 
but  Vision ;  all  your  other  faculties  are  absorbed 
into  this,  which  expands  with  a  suddenness  that 
leaves  you  faint. 

Nearly  all  the  views  which  are  taken  of  Ronda 
look  the  other  way,  tozvard  the  clifif  and  the  old 
Roman  bridge,  and  give  no  idea  of  this  pros- 
pect, which,  indeed,  they  could  not  give.  Even 
the  bridge  itself  is  too  lofty,  and  the  chasm  it 
spans  too  narrow  and  deep,  to  get  their  pro- 
portions into  a  picture.  Ronda  can  neither  be 
described  nor  jiictured,  it  must  be  seen. 

January  13,  1913. 
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CORDOVA 

CORDOVA  presents  a  spectacle  of  lingering  De- 
crepitude. Hers  has  been  the  saddest  of 
fates,  to  outlive  her  greatness  and  be  unable  to 
die.  Kamakura,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan, 
perished  completely,  leaving  only  the  temples  on 
her  hills.  Her  wooden  houses  burned,  her 
streets  were  obliterated,  and  her  soil  was  given 
back  to  fertility,  to  smile  again  with  blade  and 
corn.  Syracuse  lay  down  in  peace  among  her 
ruins  and  left  the  burdens  of  life  to  her  successor, 
the  lusty  Young  Syracuse  by  the  sea.  Rome  re- 
joices in  perpetual  youth,  continually  building  be- 
side her  ancient  monuments  new  ones  to  be  con- 
secrated in  turn  by  time.  But  for  Cordova,  the 
proud  city  of  Roman,  Goth,  and  Moor,  there 
is  neither  the  peace  of  death  nor  the  joy  of  life, — 
only  the  pathos  of  slow  decay,  of  work  without 
hope  and  sleep  without  refreshment. 

The  mosque  of  Cordova,  though  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  Peter's  the  largest  temple  in  Eu- 
rope and  one  of  the  most  ancient,  fails  to  be  im- 
pressive. Crowded  between  the  narrow-walled 
city  and  the  river,  surrounded  by  dirty  streets, 
shorn  of  half  its  dimensions,  its  arches  walled 
up  and  its  vistas  destroyed,  insulted  over  by  the 
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Christian  Church  which  Charles  the  desecrator 
planted  in  its  very  center,  its  thousand  ranging 
pillars  shrouded  in  a  crypt-like  gloom,  the  be- 
holder can  scarcely  feel  otherwise  than  chilled 
and  yet  we  stood  on  the  Moorish  bridge  that 
spans  the  Guadalquivir,  as  the  setting  sun  threw 
a  dim  melancholy  light  over  the  mosque  and  city^ 
and  were  not  wholly  unimpressed.  Though  neg- 
lect and  desecration  have  done  their  utmost,  the 
glamour  from  the  past  cannot  be  destroyed. 

January  14,   1913. 
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SEMLLA 

SEViLLA  is  like  one  of  her  own  women,  all  soft- 
ness and  grace,  Andalusian  to  the  heart. 
She  does  not  surprise  you,  exacting  instant  hom- 
age, but  not  the  less  surely  she  weaves  about  you 
her  magic  spell.  You  go  to  her  expecting  much, 
and  are  a  little  disappointed  perhaps  in  this  low- 
lying  city  without  majesty  of  site  or  distinction 
of  plan.  But  soon  the  magic  begins  to  work. 
You  stand  on  the  bridge  amid  the  tide  of  traf- 
fic that  flows  continually  across  the  Guadal- 
quivir— men  and  women,  donkeys  and  goats,  in 
an  endless  leisurely  procession — and  somehow 
over  the  prosaic  scene  there  grows  a  poetic  glam- 
our. You  lean  on  the  parapet  and  watch  the 
ships  warp  slowly  up  from  the  sea  with  their 
cargoes  of  lumber  and  tobacco,  to  go  down  again 
laden  with  fruit  and  olive-oil.  Everywhere 
oranges  color  the  scene,  lying  in  dazzling  heaps 
on  the  decks  and  quays,  or  gleaming  from  green 
foliage  among  the  white  walls  of  the  city.  Multi- 
colored flags  flutter  from  the  vessels ;  and  on  the 
river's  bank,  through  the  forest  of  swaying 
masts,  you  catch  the  pure  outlines  and  glistening 
reflection  of  the  Torre  del  Oro,  or  Tower  of 
Gold,    Over  the  city-roofs  rise  the  spires  of  the 
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cathedral,  and  higher  yet  soars  the  beautiful 
Girakfe,  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  strong  and 
graceful  in  the  architecture  of  the  Moors.  Only 
within  the  cathedral  itself,  where  Columbus 
sleeps  enveloped  in  the  spacious  gloom  of  the 
most  imposing  Gothic  arches  in  Christendom, 
does  the  feeling  of  simple  pleasure  give  place  to 
a  feeling  of  awe.  Everywhere  else,  in  sky  and 
river  and  city,  the  sense  of  brightness  and  beauty, 
and  of  a  languid,  almost  voluptuous  charm. 

In  the  manners  of  the  Sevillanos  there  is  like- 
wise charm — a  democratic  civility  and  good  na- 
ture that  straightway  wins  your  heart.  There  is 
little  outw^ard  distinction  of  rich  man  and  poor 
man,  and  practically  no  evidence  of  beggar-man 
or  thief.  The  tram-cars  have  no  cushioned  dis- 
tinction of  classes.  Even  the  slow-paced,  pan- 
niered  donkey  is  recognized  as  having  an  equal 
right  of  way  with  the  tram-car  and  the  carriage, 
and  is  patiently  borne  with  in  the  narrow  streets. 
The  waiter  at  your  table  is  as  hospitable  as  the 
host,  and  will  talk  and  jest  with  you  in  perfect 
equality.  The  girls  on  the  street  may  smile  in 
frank  amusement  at  your  foreign  dress  and  ways, 
but  if  you  speak  Spanish  well  enough  you  may 
compliment  them  openly  on  their  beauty  and 
they  will  receive  the  compliment  with  the  same 
pleased  smile.  At  a  popular  cafe  where  a  per- 
formance is  provided,  and  where  nearly  all 
classes  gather,  amusers  and  amused  appear  to 
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meet  on  a  level.  The  patrons  pay  only  for  the 
coffee  they  consume,  and  the  dancing-girls  dance 
because  they  enjoy  it  and  because  the  dancing 
gives  pleasure  to  others.  And  though  you  re- 
main till  long  past  midnight,  you  will  scarcely 
see  a  hard  or  vicious  face  or  detect  an  indecorous 
tone  or  gesture.  No  doubt  there  are  pride  and 
vulgarity,  vice  and  misery,  in  Sevilla  as  else- 
where in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  conspicu- 
ous, and  you  carry  away  a  strong  impression 
of  a  sociable,  virtuous,  and  contented  people. 

January  25,  1913. 
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GRANADA 

GRANADA?  This  broad,  paved  street,  fianked 
for  block  after  block  with  modern  six- 
story  office-buildings  that  might  have  been  trans- 
ported from  any  city  of  x\merica?  This  grand 
hotel,  with  uniformed  bell-boys,  electric  lift,  and 
steam-heat  radiators?  These  brilliantly  lighted 
shop-windows  resplendent  with  diamonds,  silks, 
and  furs?  Where  is  the  city  about  which  gath- 
ers so  much  of  the  romance  of  Spanish  history? 
Were  the  Moors  a  myth?  Are  the  gypsies  a 
fiction?  Does  the  Alhambra  in  truth  sit  above 
them  on  the  hill?  Alas,  it  is  already  a  genera- 
tion too  late  to  visit  Granada  without  suffering 
confusion  and  disappointment.  The  old  magic 
is  gone.  A  new  magic  is  at  work  in  the  very 
prosaic  form  of  beet-sugar,  transforming  the 
city  of  tradition  into  a  city  of  great  expectation. 
Yet  climb  the  hill,  and  the  Alhambra  is  there, 
witli  something  still  of  its  lonely  grandeur  and 
dream-like  beauty.  Something,  but  not  all.  The 
palace  of  the  Alhambra  is  beautiful  still,  thoujrh 
sadly  faded  where  not  gaudily  restored.  It  was 
built  too  lightly  and  airily  to  defy  Time.  Roman 
walls,  aged  before  its  birth,  will  outlast  its  de- 
cay.    The    Alhambra    had    one   beauty    for   the 
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Moors  and  another  for  Irving.  It  cannot  have 
a  third.  Six  centuries  ago  a  palace,  raised  as 
by  the  hand  of  enchantment,  filled  with  beauty 
and  music.  One  century  ago,  a  haunted  relic, 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  basking  like  old 
age  in  the  sunshine  and  sleeping  through  the 
silence  of  the  night.  To-day  it  is  fast  becoming 
a  patchwork  of  restoration,  with  cab-drivers  and 
shop-keepers  affronting  its  gates.  And  Granada, 
transformed  to  a  commercial  city,  waxes  inso- 
lent with  wealth  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Only 
the  snow-crowned  Sierras  in  the  distance  remain 
unchanged. 

January  28,  1913. 
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PALERMO 

BETWEEN  the  sapphire  of  the  mountains  and 
the  sapphire  of  the  sea, 
With     gray     Pellegrino     guarding,     northward 

where  the  cloudlets  flee. 
Sits  the  city  of   Palermo,  low  beside  her  tran- 
quil bay, 
Basking  in  the  golden  sunshine  while  the  ages 
glide  away. 

So  Fancy  dreams.  But  Fact  says,  No,  Pa- 
lermo no  longer  basks.  She  has  heard  the  voice 
of  Trade  and  thrilled  with  the  vision  of  pros- 
perity. No  sleep  for  her  now,  but  the  fever  of 
desire  and  strife.  She  gathers  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  Conca  d'Oro  and  barters  it  for  the  wealth 
that  glitters  in  gold  and  stones.  The  emblematic 
figures  of  the  Quattro  Canti  look  down  upon  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  traffics  and  throngs  of 
hurrying,  harried  men.  The  boats  sweep  in  and 
out  of  her  harbor,  but  the  eyes  of  those  that  man 
them  look  forward  and  backward,  not  up  nor 
around.  The  silver  image  of  St.  Rosalia  sleeps 
in  the  grotto  on  Monte  Pellegrino ;  the  deeds  of 
the  patriarchs  may  still  be  read  in  the  gorgeous 
mosaics  of  Monreale ;  and  a  little  peace  may  still 
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be  found  in  the  decaying  cloisters  of  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  the  Hermits ;  but  not  of  these  is 
any  longer  the  life  of  Palermo,  which  has  al- 
most ceased  to  be  Sicilian  in  its  desire  to  be 
modern  and  cosmopolitan. 

February  22,  1913- 
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GIRGENTI 

HERE,  if  anywhere,  uncover. 
Bow  the  head,  and  bend  the  knee. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  must  hover 

Spirits   of   the   Things-that-Be, 
Gods  of  mountain,  grove,  and  river, 
Gods  of  city  and  of  sea. 

Girgenti  takes  your  will  away.  She  does  not 
ask  admiration,  she  commands  it.  Surely, 
though  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  see  here  the 
Akragas  of  Theron,  not  idle  was  Pindar's  ex- 
clamation, 

"most  beautiful  city  of  mortals!" 

Stand  b}'  the  city  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  and 
gaze  down  upon  that  panorama  of  temple- 
crowned  hills  bounded  by  leagues  of  shimmering 
sea,  and  canopied  with  the  measureless  expanse 
of  blue :  or  go  down  to  one  of  those  hills,  and, 
standing  within  the  temple  of  Juno,  look  back 
through  its  massive  Doric  columns  at  that  series 
of  picture^^.  each  with  a  foreground  of  bright 
green    almond    groves    dotted    with    the    darker 
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olive,  sweeping  away  and  up  to  the  white-walled 
city  on  the  ridge,  and  canopied  with  the  same 
celestial  blue ;  and  wonder  whether  fabled  Olym- 
pus itself  had  anything  more  fair  than  this  to 
show. 

And  the  temples  themselves!  The  Alhambra 
is  beautiful  but  beautiful  is  scarcely  the  word 
to  apply  to  these  structures  that  so  transcend  all 
other  beauty  as  to  forbid  comparison.  They  have 
the  stamp  of  finality.  Not  a  line  at  fault,  not  a 
feature  missing,  not  a  touch  too  much.  It  is 
enough  perhaps  to  say  that  they  are  Greek, 
the  product  of  a  race  that  knew  how  and  when 
to  refrain. 

I  went  to  Girgenti  after  some  monotonous  days 
at  Palermo,  weary  and  depressed  and  perhaps  a 
little  homesick,  half  doubting  whether  Europe 
had  anything  more  that  I  cared  greatly  to  see. 
But  as  we  drove  up  and  over  the  ridge  and  that 
wonderful  vision  opened  before  us,  my  spirits 
rose  with  a  bound,  and  there  came  over  me  a 
surge  of  mingled  shame  that  I  should  ever  have 
doubted  and  joy  to  discover  that  I  had  been  self- 
deceived.  Life  has  its  transports  still.  Another 
awaited  me  at  the  temples.  As  I  walked  up  the 
steps  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  worn  by  so  many 
hundreds  of  feet  so  many  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
and  stood  within  the  peristyle,  surrounded  by 
that  perfect  beauty  and  enveloped  in  almost  per- 
fect stillness,  I  seemed  to  crowd  the  knowledge 
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of  centuries  into  a  moment  and  was  thrilled  with 
one  of  the  deepest  emotions  of  my  existence.  In 
one  respect  it  was  like  my  experience  at  the  falls 
of  the  Yellowstone,  in  all  other  respects  how 
unlike.  There  it  was  Nature  alone,  here  man 
and  Nature  conspiring;  there  a  noise  more  deaf- 
ening than  thunder,  here  an  overpowering  si- 
lence. The  sea  and  the  hills  were  voiceless,  and 
even  the  city  is  so  far  away  that  no  noise  comes 
across  the  intervening  space  save  at  long  inter- 
vals the  faint  sound  of  a  bell.  No  noise,  no 
smoke,  no  sign  of  labor  or  life,  as  if  it  were 
deserted  or  a  city  of  the  dead,  like  the  temples 
themselves  so  long  since  deserted  to  become  one 
in  life  with  the  rocks  and  the  flowers. 

But  go  into  the  city  and  a  shock  awaits  you. 
For  it  is  the  abode  of  men  unworthy  of  their 
lineage  and  their  magnificent  inheritance.  There, 
only  man  is  vile.  And  how  unspeakably  vile! 
The  Girgentians  have  only  the  thinnest  veneer  of 
civility.  They  show  no  welcome  to  the  stranger, 
but  laugh  in  his  face.  The  ragamuifins  surround 
him,  clamoring  impudently  for  "shinque  shen- 
tess" ;  the  half-grown  school-boys  and  even 
young  men,  remarkably  well  dressed,  sporting 
downy  mustaches  and  canes,  stare  and  laugh  and 
make  the  most  insulting  remarks.  You  bear  it 
patiently  for  awhile,  but  soon  endurance  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  you  are  glad  to  shake  the  dust 
of  the  city  from  your  feet  and  flee,  like  Lot  from 
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Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But  time  efifaces  the  bit- 
ter memory  of  these  outrages,  while  the  incom- 
parable beauty  of  the  scene  remains,  and  you 
echo  again  the  words  of  Pindar  in  passionate 
praise  of  Girgenti. 

February  27,  1913. 
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SYRACUSE 

THE  years  have  laid  a  desolating  hand  on  this 
once  magnificent  city.  A  single  column 
remains  to  mark  the  site  of  her  ancient  forum, 
and  all  day  long  the  sheep  graze  undisturbed 
about  its  base.  Theater  and  amphitheater  blister 
in  the  sun,  their  nakedness  only  partially  covered 
with  scrawny  grass  and  gaunt  century  plants. 
The  bones  in  her  populous  catacombs  have  crum- 
bled to  little  ridges  of  white  dust.  Past  buried 
temples  and  forgotten  tombs,  the  Anapo  works 
its  sluggish  way  through  beds  of  papyrus  down 
to  the  sea.  The  five  precincts  of  the  great  Gre- 
cian metropolis  have  shrunk  to  the  narrow 
island  of  Ortygia,  where  the  winds  draw  fiercely 
through  the  narrow  streets,  where  a  stark,  white 
statue  of  Archimedes  stares  humbly  over  the 
scene  of  his  ancient  triumph,  and  where  the  once 
sweet  waters  of  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  have 
turned  bitter  with  the  salt  of  the  encroaching  sea. 
Yet  here  the  great  Hiero  entertained  ^schylus 
and  Pindar,  here  was  the  scene  of  Dionysius' 
glory,  and  Empedocles  and  Theocritus  called 
this  their  home.  Let  the  lords  of  earth  go  to 
Syracuse  and  be  chastened. 

But  if  her  glory  is  departed,  so  also  is  her 
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shame.  The  latomia,  or  rock  quarries,  where 
slaves  were  forced  to  toil  for  the  bare  privilege 
of  living,  and  where  seven  thousand  prisoners  of 
war  at  one  time  languished  or  died,  echo  now 
only  to  the  voice  of  the  traveller  who  wanders, 
half-awed,  through  these  spacious  chambers  now 
vaulted  with  earth  and  now  open  to  the  sky. 
Like  some  home  of  the  Genii  or  cave  of  the  Ti- 
tans, they  stretch  and  wind  and  loom  and  over- 
hang. This  might  have  been  the  cave  of  Gor- 
gon, or  this  the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl.  In  yonder 
vast  hall  Satan  might  have  assembled  the  fallen 
angels  in  conclave.  Or  there,  in  the  echoing 
"ear  of  Dionysius,"  rapt  Dante  might  have 
sought  the  entrance  to  hell.  Nature  can  carve 
more  majestically  than  this,  but  nowhere  per- 
haps, unless  it  be  in  India,  has  man  carved  more 
monumentally  out  of  Nature.  It  is  intaglio  ar- 
chitecture, done,  indeed,  with  no  thought  of  the 
carving,  and  with  a  result  like  a  disordered 
dream  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  yet  more  impres- 
sive in  effect  than  temples  of  marble  and  towers 
of  stone. 

March  2,  1913. 
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TAORMINA 

HERE  at  last  is  the  Sicily  I  have  been  seek- 
ing, the  Sicily  of  Theocritus  and  my 
dreams.  Syracuse  and  Girgenti  hark  back  still 
to  the  days  and  ways  of  ancient  Greece ;  Palermo 
and  Messina  have  awakened  to  the  life  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  Somewhere  between  them,  I  felt, 
should  lie  Sicily,  neither  a  ruin  nor  a  resurrec- 
tion, and  here  it  is.  Not,  of  course,  in  the 
travelled  road  that  winds  up  the  hill  between 
countless  hotels  and  curio-shops.  That  is  one 
Taormina.  Another  and  a  better,  may  be  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Greek  theater,  with 
the  long  vista  down  the  coast  and  the  crowning 
vision  of  Aetna,  smoke-plumed  and  girdled  with 
gleaming  snow — rest  and  reverie  and  inspiration 
wrapt  in  one.  But  the  Taormina  I  found  at  last, 
the  Taormina  that  is  Sicily,  lies  on  the  hillsides 
that  slope  to  the  sea. 

Take  the  path  that  leaves  the  main  road  just 
below  the  Porta  Messina,  descend  about  half 
way  toward  the  beach,  then  follow  up  the  stream 
to  the  little  waterfall  that  comes  cascading  down 
for  fifty  feet,  white  against  its  dark-green  mossy 
channel.     The   rocks   rise  bare  and   precipitous 
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above  it,  fringed  at  the  top  with  prickly  pear.  A 
wild  fig-tree  roots  itself  somehow  on  a  bald,  jut- 
ting rock  below.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  are 
terraced,  and  covered  in  spring  with  wild  flow- 
ers. A  few  goats  browse  on  the  herbage,  and  a 
goatherd  idles  in  the  thin  shade  of  the  olive  trees. 
Washerwomen  come  down  from  the  town,  bal- 
ancing bundles  of  linen  on  their  heads  and  sing- 
ing as  they  come ;  then,  bare-footed,  laughing 
and  scolding,  wash  the  linen  in  a  pool  they  have 
scooped  in  the  stream  further  down.  Soon  the 
linen  is  spread  on  the  boulders  to  dry,  the  sun 
grows  hot  with  noon,  the  goatherd  eats  his  lunch 
and  falls  to  sleep  in  the  grass.  The  birds  have 
ceased  their  chirping.  Only  still  the  "dry  ci- 
cada" sings,  and  still  the  voice  of  the  waterfall 
is  heard,  sounding  as  it  has  sounded  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  as  Theocritus  himself  may  have 
heard  it  sound.  You  feel  that  Theocritus'  secret 
is  yours :  the  world  of  Nature  cannot  lose  its 
youth 

For  Youth  is  throned  among  deathless  things, 
And  thus  it  is  the  poet  sings. 

Give  praise  for  one  living  morning. 

March  6,  1913. 
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CAPRI 

HKRE  rest  and  dream.    The  waters  rest, 
The  boats  scarce  rocking  on  their  breast. 
The  cloud  rests  on  the  purple  crag; 
And  the  long  hours  of  noonday  lag, 
As  if  the  sun  himself  would  rest 
Above  this  Island  of  the  Blest. 

Home  of  the  fabled  Sirens.     Home 
Beloved  of  the  lords  of  Rome, 
When  cares  of  empire  heavy  prest 
Upon  the  hearts  that  longed  for  rest 
As  sweet  to  Caesars  as  to  us, — 
Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

Not  ours  their  burdens.     Yet  have  we 
Sought  too  this  island  in  the  sea, 
Resigning  life's  more  ample  powers 
To  dream  awhile  among  its  flowers. 
And  watch  the  sun  slope  to  the  west. 
Brief  sovereigns  of  a  realm  of  rest. 

March  21,  1913. 
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SORRENTO 

(Hotel  Lorelei) 
Improvisation 

ON  THE  Lorelei's  terrace  lounging, 
While  the  warm  sirocco  blows, 
Oh  the  lazy  Hfe  we're  leading 

In  the  name  of  earned  repose ! 

Darkly  blue  Vesuvius  rises 

Eastward  o'er  the  olives  gray : 

Naples  shimmers  on  the  shore-line 
Far  across  the  wind-swept  bay. 

Out  to  westward  Ischia  slumbers ; 

Round  the  headland  Capri  lies. 
Jewel  of  the  fairest  circlet 

Underneath  Italian  skies. 

So  the  spirit-soothing  visions 

Round  about  us  group  and  close. 

As  we  loiter  in  Sorrento 

And  the  warm  sirocco  blows. 

March   26,    1913. 
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ALBERGO  SANTA  CATERINA 
Amalfi 

A  DOOR  in  a  gray,  blank,  windowless  wall 
That  winds  along  the  street. 
Pass  through  and  feel  life's  burdens  fall, 

Disbanded,  at  your  feet: 
Saint  Catherine's  peace  is  over  all 
\Mthin  this  still  retreat. 

Your  back  is  turned  upon  the  throng; 

Before  you  the  sky  and  the  sea, 
And  a  terraced  garden  where  all  day  long 

The  orange-flower  woos  the  bee, 
And  the  wild  canary  stills  his  song 

In  the  shade  of  the  carob-tree. 

The  sea  calls  low,  or  the  sea  calls  loud; 

The  terraces  spread  to  the  sun ; 
Or  the  rain-drops  fall  from  the  lowering  cloud 

Till  the  iris-cups  o'errun. 
And  winds  may  pipe,  or  winds  may  cease — 

It  matters  not  what  befalls. 
When  over  the  spirit  hath  stolen  the  peace 

That  dwells  in  Saint  Catherine's  walls. 

April  2,  1913. 
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